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Vor. XII. NEW BRITAIN, FEBRUARY, 1865. No. 2. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER OF BONCHURCH. 
Boncuurch, in the Isle of Wight, is a picturesque village 
on the upper cliffs of Ventnor. Here, some years since, lived’ 
a poor schoolmaster, who rented a cottage of two rooms for- 
a dwelling, and a barn fox a school. He was self-educated 
in the common elements of knowledge, and had made the 
human heart his study; and it was his delight not merely to 
teach the mechanical parts of reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic, but also to influence the moral and intellectual powers of 
his children, and to strengthen, elevate, and purify them. In 
this large aim he had but one text-book,—the Gospel of the 
Great Teacher: and in this he learned one lesson in especial, 
—that “it is good to seek and to save that which is lost.” 
Like all of his order, the master, in his school, had to con- 
tend with boys who could not learn, and boys who would , 
not. _ But the boy who gave him most trouble could and did 
learn; only he was so intractable in his general conduct, and 
such an imp of mischief, that it was a ceaseless perplexity 
with the good master what ought to be done with him. The 
Vou. XII. 3 
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master had no worldly motive for reclaiming so difficult a 
charge, since he gained not a penny by it; but he felt a 
christian yearning toward the lad, who was an orphan, and 
was not without promise of better things. 

“Harry, Harry, look in my face, sir,’ exclaimed the master, 
one day, in his very sternest tones. 

Harry lifted up a bold, handsome, and always dirty face, 
surrounded by a tangled mesh of dark, curling hair, and made 
a comic grimace; but, when his bright eye met that of the 
master, he glanced aside, as if something pained him. 

“ Harry Bonner, you were last night stealing neighbor 
Watson’s apples.” 

‘Was I, master?” 

His tone of mock innocence and simplicity excited sudden 
laughter in the school, and the frown of the master could 
scarcely check it. 

“Yes, you were, sir; and I tell you, Harry,” said the mas- 
ter, solemnly, “if you go on in this way, you will come to 
some sad end.” 

“T hope not, master.” 

A stout leathern strap was produced. 

“+ Hold out your hand,” said the master. 

“ No, thank you, sir.” 

“ Hold out your hand!” 

“ Rather not, if it’s all the same to you, sir.” 

“T insist.” 

The hand was held out very firmly, Harry winking hard; 
the strap descended, and then, with an affected howl, ending 
in the laugh of a young savage, the culprit went back to his 
form,—only to plan new offences. 

“I feel this is not the way to reclaim that boy,” said the 
master, after school hours, to his sister, an invalid depend- 
ent on him, who sat all day in an easy chair, generally em- 
ployed in knitting dappled-gray worsted s ockings; “yet 
what else am I to do with him; he is excessively hardened, 
full of courage and cunning; I never met with a boy so pre- 
cociously wicked; everybody prophecies evil of his future 
life. He defies restraint. In any quarrel all the boys fear 
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him; but he fears no one. He invents wild fun enough for 
all the mischievous boys in England. He has robbed every 
orchard within ten miles; and, really, I often fancy he does 
it out of mere love of adventure and peril.” 

“ Your strap will do him no good,” said the sister quietly. 

“ What then will?” 

“ Patient kindness, and instruction, and time. 

“ Why, does he not know that I have almost paid his un- 
cle, the blacksmith, to let him come to school; that I send 
him vegetables out of my garden every now and then, to 
keep him in a good humor?” 

“ Harry knows you are his only true friend, and thinks 
more of one gentle word from you than of all your blows 
with your strap. He has far too much of violent usage at 
home.” 

“That is true; you are right.” 

One afterooon, Harry Bonner left his seat at the head of 
the high form, flung his book aside, and planted himself at 
the window; whence he enjoyed a view of the sea, and of a 
man-of-war that had approached near the shore, in order, as 
Harry had heard it rumored, that its crew of seamen for the 
French war might be recruited by forcibly impressing men 
along the coast. 

Harry was engaged in easy contemplation of this prospect, 
when the master espied how he was passing his time. 

“What are you doing there, Harry Bonner? Where is 
your book? Have you learned your lesson ?” 

“No,” 

“Then, sir, you shall learn a double lesson before dinner.” 

“T like double lessons,” said Harry, flinging himself back 
to his place, and learning rapidly a long row of words and 
meanings. 

Before dinner-time had come, the double lesson was per- 
fectly mastered, and hard sums got through,—for sums and 
lessons were all play to him. 

The master looked at him with feelings of pity, regret, and 
admiration. 

“ Oh, my boy!” said he, “how can you throw away such 
abilities on mischief and wickedness ?” 
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Harry colored up to his temples; his eye flashed and moist- 
ened; he was going to make a passionate reply, but turned 
short round, and went out of school whistling, with his hands 
thrust among the marbles and whip-cord in the pockets of 
his ragged corduroys. Beside the pond in the centre of the 
village he stopped and looked jealously around, and seeing 
he was unobserved, he pulled out the marbles and a top from 
his pocket, and flang them into the water. 

“ There,” said he, “now I shall give up nonsense, and show 
the master, and show everybody what Icando. I’m thirteen 
years old and shall soon be a man, and must look out for 
myself, as the master says I am clever, and all that; and so 
I am clever, and have got abilities; I feel it,—that I do!” 

He walked on, still talking with himself; presently he burst 
out— 

“ What does uncle hate me for, I should like to know? 
What harm have I done him? What’s he always thrashing 
me for? Why don’t he let me alone?” 

Again he went on, every now and then loitering to think. 

‘T wish,” said he, turning his pockets inside out, “I only 
wish I had some money there.” 

With this fresh wish on his lips, he went into the dirty 
cottage of his uncle. It was a homestead that did anything 
but credit to its occupants. The floor was unswept, the 
hearth covered with coke and potato peelings; the remnants 
of a dinner of the meanest kind were scattered over the table. 
The boy felt disgusted. He looked at his aunt, sitting in a 
dirty cotton gown and discolored cap in the chimney corner, 
and compared her with the schoolmaster’s suffering sister, 
who ever looked so neat and clean. 

The passion for change and improvement that had been 
silently taking root in Harry’s breast was momentarily be- 
coming more developed. All at once he said to his aunt— 

“ Aunt, can you give me a little money—ever so little?” 

“ Money!” she looked at him in utter surprise. “ What 
do you want with money ?” 

“Never you mind; only see, though, if I don’t pay you 
back one day, and plenty to it.” 
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A violent blow from behind sent the boy reeling against 
the wall. ‘There stood his savage uncle, with his fist doubled, 
and his face distorted with intoxication. 

“T’ll teach you to ask for money,” said he, and other blows 
and fierce abuse followed. 

The boy started forward into the centre of the room, and 
gazed with steady boldness into the tyrant’s face, and said: 

“You have done nothing but iil use me, since my father 
died. I have never done you any harm, and I sha’n’t bear 
any more of it.” 

The blacksmith caught up a heavy stick. 

“Will you not?” 

“No, I will not; so take care what you are about.” 

“ll break your spirit, or Pll break every bone in your 
body.” 

“ You won’t do either.” 

“ We'll try that.” 

The blacksmith rushed forward to grasp Harry by tke col- 
lar, and Harry sprung to meet him with wild resistance. 
They stood foot to foot and hand to hand, wrestling for the 
mastery, when the door opened, and the schoolmaster of 
Bonchurch entered. Instinctive reverence for the good man 
made the blacksmith pause, and the boy broke from him 
trembling violently, and now subdued to tears. 

“T am sorry to see this,” said the master. “ What is the 
matter?” 

‘I'he blacksmith muttered something, and his wife took the 
stick from his hand. 

“They are always quarreling,” said she. 

“What have I done?” exclaimed Harry; “but it don’t 
matter, master; I like yow—you have been good to me, and 
I shall think of it; but as for him—I hate him and I despise 
him, and I have nothing to thank him for; and after this day 
I will never see his face again, nor eat of his bread.” 

In an instant the lad was gone. 

Some hours after, the master returned home, and the first 
thing he did was to take his strap from the table and put it 
in the fire. 

His sister smiled, but said nothing. 
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Afterwards they conversed together respecting the poor 
boy, and the master expressed some uneasy apprehensions 
as he repeated Harry’s words on going off. ‘Those apprehen- 
sions increased when it became known through the village 
that Harry Bonner was missing, and could not be found. 

At dusk the villagers were traversing the road with lights 
—that old upper road, which, viewed from the lower cliffs, 
appeared but as a lofty terrace out on the green mount side. 

At that time, the now flourishing town of Ventnor had 
scarce begun to exist; only a few houses relieved the pictur- 
esque wildness of the scenery, amid the shouts of the villa- 
gers formed an exciting accompaniment to the dash of the 
waves among the numerous breakers, and the fury of an 
equinoctial gale. 

Up and down the steep acclivities of that old road, wind- 
ing about the face of the upper cliff, did the villagers continue 
moving with their lights until long after midnight, for the 
parting threat of the boy had caused a general belief that he 
had committed some rash act—perhaps thrown himself over 
the cliffs, or into the sea. 

What else could have become of him. He had neither 
money, nor food, nor clothes, nor friends, nor any hope of 
help of any kind that any one knew out of Bonchurch. One 
person hinted at gypsies, another at smugglers, and the bold 
erratic character of the boy made the master fancy it might 
be possible that he had joined one or the other. But gypsies 
had not been seen in Bonchurch for many months, and the 
smugglers of that part of the Island were well known to the 
residents, and on good terms with them, and they denied any 
knowledge of the boy. 

Gradually the search ceased, except on the part of the 
schoolmaster, who walked in every direction, inquiring and 
examining. But at last, he, too, lost hope; and as he stood 
in Ventnor Cave, when a stormy night was darkening around 
and the winds and the waves raged in fearful unison, he felt 
a melancholy conviction that Harry Bonner was lost forever. 
To be continued. 
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An Object Lesson. 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 


Ir is but a stone’s throw from the High Court of Chancery 
to the London Mechanics’ Institute in Southampton Build- 
ings. After a ramble among lawyers in their wigs and 
gowns, and a good choke in the thick atmosphere of chancery 
itself, we stepped in at once, one day not long ago, among a 
multitude of children in pinafores and jackets. There they 
were, one or two hundred strong, taking their time from a 
teacher clapping their hands, and singing “ Winter is com- 
ing,” and a great many more songs. 

They suggested much better ideas of harmony than the 
argument of our learned brother, whom we had left speaking 
on the question, whether money bequeathed to be distributed 
in equal shares to John and Mary Wilson and James Brown 
—John and Mary being man and wife—was to be divided 
into two parts or into three. 

The children, when we went among them, were just pass- 
ing from one class to another, and met in the great lecture- 
room to sing together while they were about it. Some filed 
in, and some filed out; some were on the floor, and some in 
the gallery; all seemed to be happy enough, except one 
urchin at the extreme corner of a gallery. He displayed an 
open copy-book before him to the public gaze, by way of 
penance for transgressions in the writing lesson, but he looked 
by no means hopelessly dejected. 

There are three hundred and fifty children in attendance 
on this school, which is conducted by five teachers. The 
children here, we were informed, are classed in the first in- 
stance according to their ages, in three divisions, the first tak- 
ing in those under eight years old; the second, those between 
eight and eleven; the third, children older than eleven. 

In each of these three divisions, the children are subdivided 
for the purpose of instruction into two classes,—the quick 
and the slow,—which receive lessons suited to their respéc- 
tive capacities. It is obvious that, without punishment, five 
teachers could not preserve discipline among three hundred 
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and fifty boys, and therefore, though it is but seldom used, 
a cane is kept in the establishment. 

The children having clapped hands and sung together, sang 
their way out of the great room, in file, while others began 
streaming in. We are invited to an Object Lesson, and 
marched off (not venturing to sing our way into a class room) 
where we took our seat among the pupils, whose age varied 
between eight and eleven. The teacher was beforeus. We 
were all attention. “Hands down.” We did it. “ Hands 
on knees.” Beautifully simultaneous. Very Good. The 
lesson began. 

“] have something in my pocket,” said our teacher, “which 
IT am always glad to have there.” We were old enough and 
worldly enough to know what he meant; but boys aspire to 
fill their pockets with so many things that, according to their 
minds, the something in the teacher’s pocket might be string, 
apple, knife, brass button, top, hardbake, wood for boat, 
crumbs, squirt, gunpowder, marbles, slate pencil, peashooter; 
brad-awl, or perhaps small cannon. 

They attempted no rash guess, therefore, at that stage of 
the problem. “ Boys also,” our teacher continued, “like to 
have it, though when it gets into a boy’s pocket I believe that 
it is often said to burn a hole there.” Instantly twenty out- 
stretched hands indicate an idea demanding utterance in 
twenty heads. “If you please, sir, I know what it is.”— 
“What is-it?”—* A piece of coal.” 

You draw your reasoning, my boy, from a part only of the 
information given to you, founding your view of things on 
the last words that sounded in your ears. We laughed at 
you, cheerfully ; but when we see the same thing done in the 
world daily by your elders, we do not always find it a laugh- 
ing matter. 

“ This little thing in my pocket,” the teacher continued, 
“has not much power by itself, but when many of the same 
kind come together, they can do great deeds. A number of 
them have assembled lately to build handsome monuments to 
a great man, whose name you all ought to know, for he made 
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the penny loaf bigger than it used to be ;—do you know what 
great man that was?” 

Hands were out, answers were ready, but they ran pretty 
exclusively in favor of Prince Albert and the Duke of Wel- 
lington. “Iam sure,” says the teacher, “you must have 
heard who made all the loaves larger without altering the 
price; think again—who was it?” A confident voice haz- 
arded the suggestion that it was “Guy Fawkes,” and half 
a dozen voices cried “Guy Fawkes.” There are always 
some one to follow the absurdest lead, if it be taken confi- 
dently, in the great as in the little world. 

“Guy Fawkes! nonsense! Is he to be carried about in 
your heads all through November and December?” More 
inquiry at length elicited, after a little uncertain hovering 
about Louis Napoleon, the decisive opinion that the man 
who made bread cheaper was Sir Robert Peel. “If you 
please, sir,” said an argumentative little fellow, “he did not 
make the penny loaf bigger.” 

“ Why not ?”—*“ He did not make the loaf: he made the 
baker make it.” The difficulty thus started having been prop- 
erly gone into, and further statement of the riddle having 
been given, it was at length fairly guessed that the teacher’s 
object upon which he meant to talk with us that day was a 
Penny. 

We ascertained that it was round, that it was hard, that 
it was brown, that it was heavy,—by which we meant, as: 
some of us explained, that it was heavier than the same quan- 
tity of water,—that it was stamped on both sides, and so 
forth; also that it was made of copper. Pence being next 
regarded in the light of coppers, the name of the metal, 
“ Copper,” was written at the top of a blackboard, and a Jine 
was drawn, along which we were to place a regiment of 
qualities. 

We began easily by asserting copper to be hard; and 
showed our penetration by discovering that, since a penny 
would not do for framing as a spy-glass, it must be opaque. 
Can you spell opaque. O dear, yes! Twenty hands were 
out; but we were not.all so wise as we imagined. No mat- 
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ter; there are folks of bigger size elsewhere who undertake 
what they are not able todo. O-p-a-k-e ought to be right; 
but, like not a few things of which we could.argue that they 
must be right, it happened to be wrong; so what was the 
use of talking. 

We heard a little boy in the corner whispering the truth, 
afraid as yet to utter it too boldly. It was not the only truth 
that has appeared first in a whisper. Yet as truth is great 
and shall prevail, it was but fit that we all finally determined 
upon 0-p-a-q-u-e ; and so we did; and we all uttered those 
letters from all corners of the room with the more perfect 
confidence as they grew, by each repetition, more familiar 
to our minds. 

A young student in a pinafore, eight years old, and short 
for his age, square and solid, who had been’ sitting on the 
front row, nearly opposite the teacher, was upon his legs. 
He had advanced one or two steps on the floor holding out his 
hand; he had thought of another quality, and waited to 
catch Mr. Speaker’s eye. But our eyes wandered among the 
outstretched hands, and other lips cried, “ It is malleable” ; 
so malleable was written on the board. 

It was not the word that still lurked in the mind of Mas- 
ter Square, who in a solid mood kept his position in advance, 
ready to put forth his suggestion at the earliest opportunity. 
What malleable meant, was the question over which we were 
- now called upon to hammer, but we soon beat the answer 
out among ourselves; and then spelt the word, and mallea- 
bility into the bargain. 

Master Square uplifted his hand the moment we had 
finished; but there arose other hands again, and the young 
philosopher, biding his time in sturdy silence, listened through 
the discussion raised as to whether or not copper might be 
called odorous. This debate over, Square was again ready ; 
but an eager little fellow cried that copper is tenacious, 
upon which there was a new quality submitted to our notice 
which we must discuss, explain, and of which the’name had 
to be spelt. 

But Master Square’s idea had not yet been forestalled, and 
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he, like copper, ranked tenacity among his qualities. At 
length he caught Mr. Chairman’s eye, and said with a small 
voice, “ Please, sir, I know a quality.”—* And what is that?” 
the teacher asked. Little Square replied, as he resumed his 
seat, “It’s Inorganic.” 

Here was a bombshell of a word thrown amung us by this 
little fellow, but we did not flinch. Inorganic of course 
meant “ got no organs,” and we all knew what an organ was, 
and what a function was, and what were the grand marks of 
distinction between living and dead matter, and between 
animal and vegetable life. So we went on, with a little infor- 
mation about mining, and display of copper ore; a talk 
about pyrites, and such matters. Three quaaters of an hour 
had slipped away.— Charles Dickens. 





TEACHING. 


Mucu has been and is said of teachers and teaching. 
Many are the lectures given for the purpose of improving 
teachers, or their modes of instructing. Innumerable, almost, 
are the directions, advice and hints given by various classes» 
and particularly by teachers, intended to assist the fraternity 
in their responsible and arduous labor of training the youthful 
mind. Js it proper to experiment extensively in our manner 
of discipline and instruction? Shall we, after perusing the 
variety of ideas of a multitude of teachers’ experiences, im- 
mediately adopt their plans? Do not understand me to infer 
that I consider advice unwelcome. No, I care not how much 
advice is given: but is it not often the case that we, as teach- 
ers, are too much dependent upon the suggestions of others? 
I will confess that we should be attentive to the counsel of 
others in regard to the manner adopted for the performance 
of our school-duties; but still we affirm that confidence is a 
necessary requisite to the qualification of a good teacher. 
Such an one has confidence in his own attainments: and 
yet if convinced by trial, the plan of a fellow-teacher is pref- 
erable to his own, he is willing to acknowledge the superior- 
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ity due another. Yet it is each teacher’s privilege, yes, duty, 
to follow methods original with himself, and also to adhere 
strictly to such methods till assured by failure, they are not 
the best. Then they should adopt the system of others, 
whom they believe best qualified to give useful advice. Not 
unfrequently, it occurs that a system practiced successfully, 
by one teacher, to his perfect satisfaction, if adopted by 
another, may prove a failure, owing to the difference in pu- 
pils, and for this reason, I think each pupil should be studied, 
and his peculiar traits be correctly understood. After a few 
years’ experience in teaching, we are apt to flatter ourselves 
that it would be almost an impossibility to improve our style 
of imparting instruction; which fault, appertains chiefly to 
those who have been successful teachers. Surely, if we have 
labored faithfully to secure a good system of instruction, and 
are worthy of the approbation of those whose opinion is val- 
ued, is it not strange that we should have confidence in our 
abilities, yet we should consider it our duty, as well as for 
our improvement, to conceive new ideas, we should feel that 
we can, each day, make progress in ali our plans. 

May we, while we are endeavoring to instruct the young 
in that knowledge particularly fitted for Time, not neglect 
the all-important lessons for Eternity. M. G. 


For the Common School Journal. 


ASPIRATION. 


I woutp be holy, Lord! 

Purer and purer and more stainless grow, 
Till not a single sin 

Shuts firm the portals of my heart, 

Bids thy sweet messengers depart, 
Denies thee entrance in. 

I would be holy, Lord! 

Daily and hourly does the outspoken thought 
Plead that I would do right, 
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But sin lies ever at my door, 
Disheartened, I can strive no more, 
I yield the hopeless fight. 
Yet cast not me away! 
Struggling and falling at each upward step, 
Thou knowest I love the still! 
Tis sweet to feel thou knowest all,— 
The trust betrayed, the shameful fall, 
The wish to do thy will. 


Oh! save me from myself! 

Kneeling and pleading now before thy throne, 
I feel within me rise 

Once more the hope that thou wilt give 

That life by which alone I live, 
Without which courage dies. 

I trust it all to thee! 

Even this sinning but repentant soul,— 
I place it in thy care ; 

Quiet the storms within my breast, 

And bring me to thy sinless rest,— 


I shall be holy there. 





MAKE TEACHING PRACTICAL. 


Ir takes only a short lifetime to convince one that set rules 
amount to little as a governing power; consequently a person 
who should say that a practical teacher must be this, or must 
do that, would take the stand, that with Raphael’s pallet and 
colors, we could all paint Madonnas. 

A sure test that our public schools fail somewhat in prac- 
tical instruction is found in the existence of many private 
establishments. whose boast is that their teaching is adapted 
to life, and that men can there educate their sons and daugh- 
ters for immediate usefulness in society. It has been claimed, 
and perhaps justly too, that in the public schools the memory 
is over-exercised and the judgment neglected ; that scholars 
are not led to inquire into causes, but spend their time in 
storing the memory with dry facts. 
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It is a significant fact, that while our boys and girls study 
grammar for years, many men and women go about murder- 
ing the Queen’s English, and little Bobby, who has been 
through Greenleaf, can not estimate the cost of his father’s 
fowls, because in his arithmetic there were no examples with 
“turkeys in ’em!” 

It is my object to make a few suggestions with reference 
to applying the common branches to use. In my experience 
the constant requirement of definitions is of vast importance, 
not only in connection with spelling, but in all other branches. 
If an uncommon or difficult word occurs in grammar or 
geography, inquire what it means; if nobody knows, find 
out what somebody thinks, and you will often stumble on 
more ignorance than you anticipate. I found a boy one day 
who thought “incorrigible” meant “splendid ;” and stopping 
a very glib recitation on noted towns, to inquire what the 
‘‘cutlery” was for which Sheffield is noted, I was answered 





unhesitatingly, “ A kind of fish!” 

Another scholar made the remarkable statement that the 
“infernal trade of England was considerable;” and yet 
another defined a participle as having the “ destruction of an 
adjective.” 

A scholar once made to see such errors in their truly ludi- 
crous light, has gained somewhat, at least, in practical edu- 
cation. In arithmetic, every principle, if possible, should be 
applied to real objects. In “compound numbers,” ask the 
pupils to draw an inch on the board, and see how various 
will be the results. Set them guessing on the length or 
width of the table, the area of the room, and the number of 
cords of wood it would hold, ete. In “insurance,” insure 
the school-house , and in “taxes,” endow scholars with imag- 
inary property, and tax it. In “bills,” take two boys for a 
firm, and another for a purchaser. A boy begins to feel 
business-like ciphering under his own name, when John 
Smith’s transactions might fail to interest him.’ 

Let your students in geography take imaginary journeys 
and voyages. George William Curtis says, “Some people 
go over four thousand miles to see Italy, and fail to see it; 
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and others stay at home in their chamber and see more than 
Italy. Ihave often wondered if Bayard Taylor didn’t get 
his passion for travel from some enthusiastic teacher who 
made geography something more than “dry bones.” 

Never allow an ungrammatical expression to pass unno- 
ticed. ‘I'ry to make your pupils appreciate that “had n’t 
ought,” “should have did,” and similar expressions, will tend 
more to stamp them as ill-bred than a shabby coat or seedy 
hat. Children will soon learn to criticise each other, and 
that will save you labor. 

Make yourself thoroughly understood by using simple lan- 
guage. Scholars can not obey you when they do not know 
what you want. ‘To be a model of speech before them, you 
need not interlard your coversation with French idioms, or 
voluminous polysyllables. ‘ Epitomize your lessons to your 
parents at night, dear children,” said a noted Massachusetts 
educator to my scholars not long since. Two hundred eves 
rolled around in wonder, and at recess earnest inquiries were 
instituted as to what Mr. N. meant by “ pittomizing!” 

I am often reminded, by teachers’ remarks in school, of the 
dentist, who, when asked whether his teeth were good for 
anything to eat with, replied, “ Madam, mastication can be 
performed in a manner scarcely exceeded by Nature herself.” 
“ Yes, I know that,” she replied, “but can a body eat with 
7em ? ” 

Making education practical is not always an easy task. 
Children are not all angelic, and the greatest tact in teaching 
fails to furnish brains. Pains in teaching sometims seems a 
thankless task, and sometimes it is. The papers teem with 
children’s blunders which the uninitiated look upon as manu- 
factured jokes, but which teachers recognize as personal ex- 
perience, only too real. 

These are ludicrous discouragements, and happy the teach- 
er who has no other. Do not deceive yourself as to your 
pupil’s general knowledge. I was told lately that Peter the 
Great was still Czar of Russia; and last week, in a class of 
twenty, ten did not know who was Governor of Massachu- 
setts. Finally, one brightened up wonderfnlly, and exclaimed, 
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“George N. Briggs is. Father has got his picture at home 
in governor’s clothes!” Your scholars should read the daily 
papers; and they will, if you occasionally call their attention 
to them by reading interesting extracts. 

To be a thoroughly practical teacher, one might well know 
everything, but that is impossible. If we impart willingly 
what we know, little or much, we at least do our duty. If 
we endeavor to let our pupils know all about a subject which 
we know ourselves, we can not wholly fail in our efforts to 
be practical. 

If one way fails, try another. Variety is really the spice 
of children’s life; and there are a thousand pleasant ways of 
getting knowledge into a child’s head, without his suspect- 
ing what you are about. 

Teachers who aim at the best success must be contented 
to make a sort of mental sieve of themselves; or as the old 
Italian proverb has it, they must be “like candles, which, in 
lighting others, are themselves consumed.” The Arabs ex- 
press beautifully the teacher’s duty in their saying, “ Do good, 
and throw it into the sea. If the fishes do not see it, God 
will.”—Mass. Teacher. 





BeGinninc THE ])ay.—The teacher is not always aware 
how much of his success depends upon beginning each day 
aright. ‘To do this, he must commence with his own spirit and 
temper. Before he enters the schoolroom, let him take pos- 
session of himself firm against the disturbing influences which 
will be likely to meet him at the threshold of his schcol room. 
Over this internal firmness let him throw the charm of a 
pleasant face; smiling cheerfully upon his school, and the 
work that opens before him. If there is disturbance and 
unseemly noise, or expressions of ill-feeling among his pupils 
as he enters the room, let his calm and cheerful presence, and 
firm, kind word of authority allay the tumult. 

Let the teacher avoid the excitement likely to be awakened 
in his own mind by the confusion around him, and he will 
soon be able to control it. When quiet is established, let 
him make upon his pupils the impression that they are to 
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enter upon a pleasant day’s work. Let him allure them to 
their labors, and not commence driving them, as to a task. 
A few pleasant remarks upon some interesting topic—not a 
dry, harsh homily, upon their duties to their teacher and 
the school—may well precede the work of the morning. If 
pupils can thus be brought into sympathy with the teacher 
and with each other, and made to feel that the work before 
them is one of pleasure, and not of mere wearisome work— 
very much is done towards securing a whole day of profitable 
study. 

Let the teacher, then, strive to begin his day and school 
aright; and the hours which follow will be cheerfully and 
profitably passed.— Maine Teacher. 


“HEARING LESSONS.” 

Ir is too generally the case that lessons are literally “ heard.” 
The scholar recites his lesson while the teacher sits and 
“hears” it. In such a case the teacher becomes an exam- 
iner instead of an instructor. ‘The scholar does the work 
and the teacher passes judgment upon it. The tea her 
“ hears” what the scholar has to recite, marks him accordingly, 
and then the recitation is finished. 

That such is the mode of conducting recitations in a great 
many, not to say the majority of our schools, is evident to 
the candidobservation and reflection of any one. That this 
mode approximates very remotely, to instruction is equally 
evident. We do therefore earnestly ca attention to it, to 
remind, if possible, some of their mistake, and to throw out 
a hint or two, derived from school room experience. 

An instructor will give the scholar something to “ hear,” 
instead of doing all the “hearing” himself. He will cause 
the scholar to deduce inferences from the principles in the 
book, thus exercising his reasoning powers and extending his 
information. The true instructor will dril/ the scholar on the 
lesson by repetition and combination in various ways, calcu- 
Vou. XIL 4 
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lated to impress permanently on the mind principles and 
facts. After thus teaching the scholar how to apply the 
principles he has learned, and impressing them upon his 
mind, he should set to work himself. It remains for the in- 
structor to illustrate the subject of the lesson before the class. 
He should also discuss familiarly various portions of it. 
And, lastly, he may point out the relative importance of dif- 
ferent portions, and show how it depends upon what precedes 
and how it concerns what follows. 

That piece of ground bears a meagre crop which is not 
well worked over and enriched by the hand of the husband- 
man. Unless you work over the heads of your scholars by 
well put questions and a thorough drill, and enrich what they 
have learned by judicious remarks, illustrations and compar- 
isons, you don’t cultivate thoroughly the mental soil under 
your care. If you sit and “hear” a lesson you don’t draw 
out the latent knowledge, nor the latent mental power which 
God has given the scholar. You therefore fail to educate. 

It is strange that some of us do not recollect that the 
Americans love to be lectured to. They like their Lyceums, 
Institutes and Editorials. So the children like to have you 
explain, discuss and illustrate their lessons. Knowledge ob- 
tained in this way is well grounded and systematic. Through 
the mental discipline thus secured the intellect is best devel- 
oped. 

It is true that the reform proposed brings more work upon 
the teacher. The recitation should always be the very hard- 
est work the teacher has todo. It is then that you are really 
cultivating mind. The harder you work in your nursery, the 
brighter and healthier and more fully developed will the trees 
be. So it is with the nursery of minds about you eager for 
instruction. C. P. O. 
New Haven, Jan. 19, 1865. 
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Be in Sympathy with your Work.—Neve. 


BE IN SYMPATHY WITH YOUR WORK. 


Wute this advice may be properly given to laborers in 
any department, it is particularly appropriate for teachers. 
One prominent reason why so many utterly fail of success 
in the teacher’s vocation, may be found in a want of sympa- 
thy with the work. It is really sad to think how many en- 
gage in the business of instruction without any correct under- 
standing of the work to be done, and without the least particle 
of true interest init. Such may “ keep school” but they can 
not in any proper sense “teach school.” One may perform 
a certain piece of mechanical work without feeling any spec- 
ial interest in it, but he cannot become an eminent me- 
chanic even, without feeling a true sympathy for, and interest 
in his work. ‘The physician, the clergyman, and the lawyer 
must each, if he would be truly successful, throw his whole 
mind and energies into his chosen profession. And so with 
the teacher. Without a heartfelt interest in his profession, 
and a lively sympathy with all pertaining to it, he can not 
become eminently useful. He will be a mere machine and 
soon become a rusty and worthlesss affair. Teacher, again 
we say, if you would hope to succeed and do good, “ Be in 
sympathy with your work, and with all that pertains to it.” 





NEVER. 


Never allow yourself to speak disparagingly of the labors 
of your predecessor. Never be heard to say, “I found the 
school in a terrible condition; there has been no discipline 
and no study; the scholars have been sadly neglected, etc.” 
If such has been the case perhaps the people knew it and 
employed you to do the right thing. Gotowork. “ Deeds 
and not words” should be your motto. Don’t attempt to 
build yourself up on the ruins of your predecessor. This 
would betoken a mean spirit. 
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Again: Never do aught to weaken or impair the useful- 
ness or influence of your successor. If one has been called 
to a position which you left, either from your own choice or at 
the request of those in authority, it would indicate a spirit 
of meanness and selfishness in you to do or say aught that 
would make his labors more diflicult, or that would depre- 
ciate his influence in the district or community. ‘The district, 
or community will, in time, come to estimate your successor 
by what he proves himself to be, and not by what you, from 
selfish or interested motives, wished him to be and, so far as 





was in your power, caused him to be in the eyes of the people. 
Therefore we say never speak disparagingly of your successor. 

Again: Never allow yourself to think that you are an 
indispensable agent for the success of a particular work, 
If such a thought should get into your head, be sure that 
you keep it there, and in due subjection ; don’t let it out 
either by word or act. If youare really “the indispensable 
one ” let the community find it out. Never tell them. Very 
likely your word might be doubted. If you try very hard 
to talk, or work, the community up to the belief that your 
services are invaluable, hat community will be pretty sure to 
say “ We’llsee.” ‘The truth is that the good Lord can keep this 
world moving, and have all its interests properly cared for, if 
a score of the “leading men” do secede and say “ we are the 
people, and without us nothing can be done.” Don’t, then, 
my friend, flatter yourself that you fill a place that no one 
else can fill, for if it is really true that the Lord has invested 
only one man with power and apility for a particular situa- 
tion, it is because He regards the situation as only a lempo- 
rary one,—and if a person really feels that he has been made 
for a special position, and that special position made for him, 
he may be pardoned for feeling and perhaps for saying, so 
far as relates to said position, “ Wisdom will die with me.” 
Be it your endeavor so to live, to act, to speak that when 
you are called froi. one position to another, it may be said 
of you “Ile was a true man and acted well his part.” 
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COMPOSITION. 


We propose to give two or three additional hints on this 
subject, hoping that they may prove of service to some of 
our readers,—in a suggestive sense, if no other. 

It must not be forgotten that if we would awaken an in- 
terest in the subject and secure desirable results, we must 
encourage pupils to express their own thoughts,—and to this 
end we must give them subjects in which they will feel an 
interest, and about which they will have some thoughts. 
Charity, Virtue and Friendship, ete., may be good themes 
for adults, but in no way suitable for beginners in composi- 
tion writing. 

“ Scholars,” said a teacher, soon after the commencement 
of anew term, “you have all had along and, I hope, a 
very pleasant vacation. I would like to have each of you 
write me a letter giving an account of your vacation. ‘Tell 
me where you went, what you saw that interested you, and 
what you did.” We will venture to say that that teacher 
received some original compositions, in letter form. 

Another way to secure attention and awaken interest is to 
read to your pupils some suitable story, with the understand- 
ing that they are to listen and to reproduce the same, at 
some future time, expressed in their own language. This is 
worthy of trial. 

If the school room is ornamented with pictures,—as we 
hope all will be at no distant day,—make one of them the 
subject for a composition. Let it be carefully described as 
it appears to each pupil. Or, if there are no pictures on the 
walls of the school room, select one from some of the text- 
books, and call for a description of it. 

Teachers should be patient and not expect to much from 
beginners. It is only step by step,—by slow and tedious 
processes that we arrive at any degree of excellence or merit 
in any department. 

Will some of our readers give us additional hints on this 
important branch, 
our schools ? 





a branch quite too much neglected in 
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MISCELLANY. 

CuiLpren tn Japan.—During more than half a year’s res- 
idence in Japan, I have never seen a quarrel among young 
or old. I have never seen a blow struck ; scarcely an angry 
face. I have seen the children at their sports, flying their 
kites on the hills, and no amount of intertangled strings, or 
kites lodged in the trees, provoked angry words or impa- 
tience. Ihave seen them intent on their games of jackstones 
and marbles, under the shady gateways of the temples, but 
have seen no approach to a quarrel among them. They are 
taught implicit obedience to their parents, but I have never 
seen one of them chastised. Respect and reverence for the 
aged is universal. A erying child is a rarity seldom heard 
orseen. We have nothing to teach them in this respect out of 
our abundant civilization. Ispeak from what I know of the 
little folks of Japan, for more than any other foreigner have 
I been among them. Of ail that Japan holds, there is noth- 
ing I like half so well as the happy children. I shall always 
remember their shoe-black eyes, and ruddy, brown faces with 
pleasure. I have played battledore with the little maidens in 
the streets and flown kites with as happy a set of boys as 
one could wish to see. They have been my guides in my 
rambles, shown me where all the streams and ponds were, 
where the flowers lay hid in the thicket, where the berries 
were ripening on the hills; they have brought me shells from 
the ocean, and blossoms from the field, presenting them with 
all the modesty and a less bashful grace than a young Amer- 
ican would do. We have hunted the fox-holes together, and 
looked tor the green and golden ducks among the hedges. 
They have laughed at my broken Japanese, and taught me 
better; and for a happy good-natured set of children, I will 
turn out my little Japanese friends against the world. God 
bless the boys and girls of Niphon !—Letter from Japan. 


Facts wortuy or RememBprance.—Dr. Moore, the meta- 
physician, thus speaks of the effect of light on body and 
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mind ; “ A tadpole confined in darkness would never become 
a frog; and an infant being deprived of heaven’s free light 
will grow into a shapeless idiot, instead of a beautiful and 
responsible being. Hence, in the deep, dark gorges, and ra- 
vines of the Swiss Valais, where the direct sunshine never 
reaches, the hideous prevalence of idiocy startles the traveler. 
It is a strange melancholy idiocy. Many citizens are inca- 
pable of any articulate speech ; some are deaf, some are blind, 
some labor under all these privations, and all are misshapen 
in almost every part of the body. I believe there is, in all 
places, a marked difference in the healthiness of houses accord- 
ing to their aspect with regard to the sun, and those are de- 
cidedly the healthiest, other things being equal, in which all 
the rooms are, during some part of the day, fully exposed to 
the direct light. Epidemics attack inhabitants on the shady 
side of the street, and totally exempt those on the other 
side ; and even in epidemics, such as ague, the morbid influ- 
ence is often thus partial in its labors.” 


Tue Sky an InpicaTor or THE WEATHER.—The color of 
the sky, at particular times, affords wonderful good guidance. 
Not only does a rosy sunset presage good weather, ard a 
ruddy sunrise bad weather, but there are other tints which 
speak with equal clearness and accuracy. A bright yellow 
sky in the evening indicates wind; a pale yellow, wet; a 
neutral gray color constitutes a favorable sign in the evening, 
and an unfavorable one in the morning. ‘The clouds are 
again full of meaning in themselves. If their forms are soft, 
undefined, and full feathery, the weather will be fine; if their 
edges are hard, sharp, and definite, it will be foul. Generally 
speaking, any deep, unusual hues betoken wind or rain; while 
the more quiet and delicate tints bespeak fair weather. 
These are simple maxims; and yet not so simple but what 
the British Board of Trade has thought fit to publish them 
for the use of seafaring men.—Scientific American. 


A bevy of children were telling their father what they got 
at school. The eldest got reading, and spelling, and defini- 
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tions. “And what do you get, little one?” said the father 
to a rosy cheeked little fellow, who, at the time, was slily 
driving a ten penny nail into the door panel. 

“ Me! oh, I gets readin,’ spellin’ and spankings.” 





Heart Power—A man’s force in the world, other things 
being equal, is just in the ratio of the force and strength of 
his heart. A full hearted man is always a powerful man; if 
he be erroneous, then he is powerful for error; if the thing 
is in his heart, he is sure to make it notorious, even though 
it may be a downright falsehood. Let a man be ever so ig- 
norant, still, if his heart be full of love to a cause, he becomes 
a powerful man for that object, because he has a heat power, 
heart force. A man may be deficient in many of the advan- 
tages of education, is many of those niceties which are so 
much looked upon in society; but once give him a good 
strong heart, that beats hard, and there is no mistake about 
his power. Let him have a heart that is full up to the brim 
with an object, and that man will do the object, or else he 
will die gloriously defeated, and will glory in his defeat. 
Heart is power.— Spurgeon. 





Forciveness.—My heart was heavy, for its trust had been 
abused, its kindness answered with foul wrong. So, turning 
gloomily from my fellow men, one summer sabbath day, I 
strolled among the green mounds of the village burial place. 
There I pondered, where all human love and hate find one 
sad level. I thought how, soon or late, wronged and wrong 
doer, each with meekened face and cold hands folded over a 
still heart, pass the green threshold of our common grave, 
whither all footsteps tend, whence none depart. Awed for 
myself, and pitying my race, our common sorrow like a 
mighty wave swept all my pride away, and, trembling, I for- 
gave.— Whittier. ° 


Disciptine.—Discipline, like the bridle in the hand of a 
good rider, should exercise its influence without appearing 
to do so; should be ever active, both as a support, and as a 
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restraint, yet seem to lie easily in hand. It must always be 
ready to check or pull up, as occasion may require ; and only 
when the horse is a ranaway should the action of the curb 
be perceptible—— Anon. 

Decrease or THE Inptans—The Indians dwelling within 
the United States are fast disappearing from among men. 
In 1850 there were 400,000; in 1855, 350,000 ; and the census 
of 1860 shows only 295,400. This is a decrease of 50,000 
every five years. ‘I'he proportion of decrease is steadily aug- 
mented as the path of empire take its way westward. How 
many years will elapse, at this rate, before the Indian savage 
will exist only in the history of Schoolcraft, the prose fiction 
of Cooper, and the poetry of Longfellow? The civilized 
Indian flourishes better than the wild one, for in the State 
of New York (the last census says) there are 3785 aborigines, 
whereas in Colorado only 6000 were left in 1860. 

The principal Indian populations are distributed as follows: 
West of Arkansas, 65,680; New Mexico territory, 55,100; 
Dakotah territory, 39,664; Washington territory, 31,000; 
Utah Territory, 20,000; Minnesota, 17,000; California, 13,- 
540; Kansas, 8189; Michigan, 7777; Nevada territory, 7550; 
Oregon, 7000. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

Mystic Briper. The graded school in this place is under the 
charge of Mr. D. B. Hubbard, assisted, in different departments, by 
Mr. Noyes and Miss Griswold. <A brief call induced us to feel that 
the school was in good condition and that the teachers were laboring 
with commendable interest and efficiency. 


GuitrorD. We learn that the “Institute” in this place, under the 
mangement of Mr. Daniels, is ina very prosperous condition. We 
should be glad to see a good graded school in this place. 

BranrorD. The friends of education in this place are holding a 
series of meetings for the discussion of educational matters, and with 
the hope of securing the establishment of a graded school. 
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Meripen. A new and, we hope, lasting interest has been awak- 
ened here in the subject of spelling, by the offer of prizes to the best 
spellers. A large number of the pupils of the schools recently 
assembled at the Town Hall for the purpose of spelling. Two long 
evenings were given to the exercise, and at the expiration of the 
allotted time there were 25 who had not missed a word. ‘These are 
all to receive prizes. Mr. Benham, the acting visitor, and other mem- 
bers of the board, have taken a deep interest in the subject and, we 
doubt not, much good will result from the prominence thus given to a 
neglected branch of study. 

New Haven. We are truly glad to learn that the salaries of the 
teachers in this city have recently been increased. The male teachers 
now receive $1500, and $50 dollars has been added to the salary of 
each female teacher. We go for good teachers and liberal pay. 

PENNSYLVANIA. The cause of education in this state is in a pro- 
gressive state. The school journal under the management of Hon. 
T. H. Burrowes, is doing a good work, and diffusing a vast amount of 
information in school matters. It ought to be generously patronized, 
but we fear that even in Pennsylvania, there are many engaged in 
teaching who manifest no professional interest in their work. ~- 

Our thanks are due to C. R. Coburn, State Superintendent, for a 
copy of his last annual report. We shall notice it more particularly 
in our next. 

Kansas. The cause of public education in this state is not over 
looked. The Hon. I. T. Goodnow is state superintendent, and is 
laboring earnestly to awaken the right interest. An educational jour- 
nal is published and conducted with much ability. 

Massacnusetrs. In many respects the old Bay state is far in 
advance of most other states. ‘The very liberal appropriations, so 
cheerfully made, for the support of Normal Schools and Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, and for all agencies tending to the advancement of education, 
are well worthy of imitation by other states. Her four Normal Schools, 
liberally and fully sustained, are doing much for the elevation of the 
teachers’ profession, and improvement of schools. It is undoubtedly 
true that more good school-houses and good schools can be found in 
Mass. than in any other section of the union of similar size. 

ILuinois. The educational journal in this state is in a vigorous 
condition. Richard Edwards, principal of the Normal University is 
Resident Editor, and we know of no man better fitted to make the 
ournal worthy of confidence and support. 
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(==> We would call attention to the advertisement of Messrs. Scrib- 
ner & Co. We feel safe in saying that any work published by this 
house is worthy of attention. 

«> Sargent, Wilson and Hinkle, of Cincinnati, publish some excel- 
lent books. Smart’s Manual of Gymnastics for schools is a good book- 
We will send a copy, postage paid, to any of our subscribers for 25. 
cents,—and to any who will send us a new subscriber, we will send a 
copy free. 

Our YounG Forks. The February No. of this valuable period- 
ical fully sustains the character of the preceding number. The con- 
tents are, “David Matson, The Sandpiper, The Portrait, Farming for 
Boys, Snow-fancies, The Baby of the Regiment, The Red Winged 
Goose, Afloat in the Forest,” ete. ete. We will send it with our 
Journal for $2.60. 


Harper’s Magzine for February is full of good reading,—and_suffi- 
cient in variety to please all. The subscription price is $4. We will 
send it with our Journal for $4.25. 

The Atlantic Monthly is more than usually interesting the present 
year. The February No. is a capital one, but we have not space for 
an extended notice. We will send it with our Journal for $4. 

Gymnastics. We have had the pleasure, several times, of wit- 
nessing the exercises of a class of ladies and gentlemen under the 
instruction of Miss Emma V. Hallett, a graduate of Dr. Lewis’ Nor- 
mal Institute. Miss H. has had a class in our village during the 
winter and we are more and more impressed with the belief that such 
training as she gives will prove highly beneficial. We cheerfully 
commend Miss H. as a young lady of excellent character and as 
thoroughly qualified for the important work in which she is engaged- 
We most cordiaily wish her the success she so well merits. 
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A NEW AND IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC INVENTION. 
PERCE’S 


MAGNETIC GLOBES, 


COMBINING 


This elegant educational apparatus consists of a 
sphere of hollow iron on which the various natural 
a and political divisions of the earth are faithfully 
Patented March 18th, 1964,  “epicted, presenting, to all outward appearance, a 

By Exvent Perce, neatly-finished Terrestrial Globe; but accompany- 
ing Perce’s Globe are a number of “ MAGNETIC OBJECTS,” represent- 
ing the races of mankind, animals, light-houses, ships and steamers, which, 
adhering to the surface of the Globe by the force of magnetic attraction, 
serve to illustrate the attraction of gravitation, the rotundity of the earth, 
its diurnal motion, the vicissitudes of day and night, and a number of other 
phenomena, otherwise incomprehensible to children. 

The Maps with which the larger Globes are mounted are colored physic- 
ally and politically under the direction of Professor ARNOLD Guyot, on 
the method adopted in his celebrated series of School Maps, thus giving to 
the Magnetic Globes a fidelity to natare which can not be found in other 
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Globes. Professor Guyot has also prepared for the Library Globe a series of 


protiles of the various continents, which, being mounted on magnets, and 
plaeed in their proper positions on the Globe, afford an accurate view of the 
contour of the Earth’s surface, its mountains, its great plateaus, plains, and 
valleys. 


“The invention is really ingenious, and will greatly interest young students in Ge- 
ography, besides affording them much instructive amusement.”—New York Evening 
Post. 

“ With this Globe a child has become a diligent student of Geography, and enjoys 
no play more keenly than for somebody ‘to make the world.’”"—New York Tribune. 

“ Calculated to facilitate greatly the study of Geography.’’—New York Daily Times. 

“ Worthy the attention of all interested in the study of the Globe.”—New York 
Herald. 

** One of the most ingenious devices we have seen for at once amusing and instruct- 
ing children.”—New York Evangelist. 

“Its general introduction into schools would simplify the study of Geography one- 
half.”— New York Weekly Day Book. 





-_- 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


No. 1. Library, 12 inches in diameter, Revolving Brass Meridian, $25.00 





No. 2. - | i 6 Plain Stand, 18.00 
No. 3. Student’s,5 =“ 4“ Revolving Brass Meridian, 6.00 
No. 4. $6 5 «& - Plain Stand, 4.00 
No. 5. Primary, 3“ . - 2.00 


Suitable Magnetic Objects accompany each Globe. 
They are securely packed in neat boxes, and can be safely sent any dis- 
tance by Express. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 124 Grand Street, New York. 
February—1865. 
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THE 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES: 


NEW, CHEAP, AND EXCELLENT. 





Few school-books ever published have received a wider or more 
cordial indorsement from prominent and influential educators than the works 
of The Eclectic Series. Wherever used they are liked. Those who have 
thoroughly tested their merits in the class-room unite in pronouncing them 
superior to all similar works. 


McGuffey’s New Eclectic Series. 


NEW PRIMARY CHARTS, 6 No’s......ss00+ 65 cents. NEW ECLECTIC dru READER..........cces0 55 cents, 
NEW ECLECTIC SPELLER.............00000.:. 10 cents. | NEW ECLECTIC 6ro READER..........000.0: 65 cents. 
NEW ECLECTIC Ist READER...........0000+ 15 cents. | NEW HIGH SCHOOL READER.............. 75 conte. 
NEW ECLECTIC 2p READER..........-c0e0e0 20 cents. | NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER................... 45 cents. 
NEW ECLECTIC 3p READER.................30 cents. | NEW ECLECTIC SPEAKER.........ccceccsee00.85 Cents 





NEW ECLECTIC 4ru READER 3D cents. | YOUNG LADIES’ READER..........ccccesssees 75 cents. 


Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry. 





RAY’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC ............ 10 cents. | RAY’S HIGHER ARITHMETIC.... 

RAY’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC..20 cents, | RAY’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA...........60 cents. 
RAY’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC.........40 cents. RAY’S HIGHER ALGEBRA.....,.......cccccees 80 cents. 
RAY’S TEST EXAMPLES, with Ans.........30 cents, | RAY’S PLANE & SOLID GEOMETRY ..... 60 cents. 
RAY’S TEST EXAMPLES, without Ans.....25 cents. | EVANS’ SCHOOL GEOMETRY............. +40 cents. 


Grammar and Composition. 


PINNEO’S PRIMARY GRAMMAAR............ 25 cents. 
PINNEO’S ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR.....35 cents, 


| PINNEO’S ENGLISH TEACHER.............. 35 cents. 
PINNEO’S GUIDE TO COMPOSITION......30 cents. 








Miscellaneous. 
KIDD’S ELOCUTION...... 85 cts. THE EXAMINER, OR TEACHER’S AID....50 cts. 
DE WOLF’S INSTRUCTIVE SPELLER....... 20 cts. LILIENTHAL’S OBJECT LESSONS............20 cts. 
SMART’S FREE GYMNASTICG.............000000 20 cte. THE YOUNG SINGER, Parr I....................30 cts. 


WHITE’S CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY..20 cts. | THE YOUNG SINGER, Paer II......... 








sae Single specimen copies of any of the above-named books sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, to teachers and school-officers for examination, with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of the prices named. 

ka Liberal terms given on books ordered for first introduction, in 
exchange for others not in satisfactory use. Those desirous of introducing 
any books of the Ecrixcric SeriEs are respectfully invited to correspond 
with the publishers. 


SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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This remarkable System begins its fifth year under the most encouraging 
circumstances. Other sy stems strug gale years for a feeble existence, while 
this has attained a growth and vitality exceeding any other on record. 

The secret of its success lies in the fact that it was made in the school-room, 
and works like a charm in classes of every grade. 

It is plain; it is practical; it is scientific. 

It has withstood the most persistent attacks of envious rivals, gaining 
strength from the contest. 

It invites criticism, comparison, and competition. 

It IS THE MOST ORIGINAL SYSTEM, putting old fogy systems hors de com- 
bat, and suggesting the necessity of, and furnishing the material for revised 
revisions, with the vain hope of appropriating the secret of its wonderful 
popularity. 

It leads other systems. 


It was the first system comprising a text-book for teachers. It was the 
first system containing a chart on the black-board principle. It is the ONLY 
SYSTEM giving spec ific instructions upon EACH COPY, explaining its object, 
and the author’s views and method of teaching it. 


It has received the highest approval of superintendents and teachers 
wherever it has been used or examined. It is recommended by the regents 
of the University, state of New York, to be used in all the academies of the 
Empire State. 

USE THE BEST—it costs no more, and you will feel more respectable 
for it. 

IT COMPRISES 
I. A Blackboard Chart of Letters, - 
Il. An Analytical Chart of Penmanship, - - - - 
III. A Series of Copy Slips (66 Nos.) per set, 
IV. A Series of Copy Books (8 Nos. and 1 Exercise Book) per dozen, 
VY. <A Text-book on Penmanship, Punctuation, &c., 
VI. A Teacher’s Guide to the System, 
VII. Ellsworth Steel Pens, two sizes, extra fine, (Quill Spring ») per 
gross, - - 1.75 

Ladies’, per gross, - - - - - *- 1.25 

Vill. A System of Guide Lines for pupils, per dozen, - 25 


Specimen Copy Books free by first post on receipt of 15 cents for each 
number—other articles on receipt of price as above. Address 
H. W. ELLSWORTH, Copy Book Publisher, 


817 and 819 Broadway, New York City. 
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N. B.—Send the address of ten or more teachers and you will receive the 
“ Teachers’ Guide” by return mail. Get the system adopted by any Board 
of School Officers, or Directors, or by any Teachers’ Association or Insti- 
tute, and you will be entitled to a choice of any of the articles above enu- 
merated. 

February—1865. 








